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THE ART AMATEUR. 



DOORS PAINTED BY PRUD'HON. 



DOORS as subjects for decoration have long been 
deemed worthy of the skill "of the best artists. Those of 
our illustration, which are in the collection of Count H. 
de Greffulhe, were painted by Prud'hon in the latter 
part of the last century. The decoration belongs es- 
sentially to the style known as the Italian Renaissance, 
although there are in its composition traces of that ex- 
quisite spirit which colored the French work of the pe- 
riod of Louis XVI. Prud'hon painted the doors after 
he had spent some time in Rome, and it is evident that 
he had closely studied the decorations in the " Loggia" 
of Raphael. These are conceived in the 
same general style, although, on close in- 
spection, we find numerous points of va- 
riance. Later in the history of decorative 
art, under the reign of Louis Philippe of 
France for instance, we see this same 
style of ornamentation reappear, but with 
more violent colors, under the name of 
" Pompeian." It was used a great deal 
at Sevres for the decoration of dinner ser- 
vices, vases, and other articles of porce- 
lain. 

The four panels are made to represent 
in allegory, Tragedy, Comedy, Music and 
Dancing. These medallions are drawn 
with a degree of freedom and correctness 
which recall the style of Clodion. The 
composition as a whole is extremely well 
balanced, in perfect harmony, and is as 
light as it is effective. The study of the 
details will be found interesting, and sug- 
gests many a valuable idea for the art 
amateur. In the enlarged drawings of 
the medallions they will, for instance, 
find excellent designs for plaques or the 
centre of plates around which an exquisite 
border could be painted made up of ele- 
ments taken from the rest of the door. 
Again, the two-winged female figures 
holding an escutcheon could be adapted 
admirably to hold a monogram on the 
upper rim of a plate. The top of the 
other panel would serve for the bottom 
of the plate, and the intermediate band 
might be filled with laurel wreaths like 
those at the bottom of the door, although 
not so thick in the centre, and looped up 
at proper intervals. 

Panels, or saucers, on which subjects 
similar to those shown in these medal- 
lions are painted, can be applied with 
good effect in numerous ways. They 
may be mounted in furniture, on boxes, 
or even framed and hung on the walls as 
objects of decoration. 



HOME UPHOLSTERY. 



II.— CHAIR-COVERS. 



Chair-covers, like crumb-cloths, serve 
two ends — preserve the freshness of new 
furniture, or conceal the shabbiness of 
old. In either case they form an impor- 
tant feature of the apartment, and there- 
fore merit a careful selection. For light- 
ness and delicacy, preference is given, in 
washing fabrics, to tiny-flowered patterns 
on white and pale gray grounds, or hol- 
lands and linens corded with scarlet and 
blue twill. These, however, soil too rap- 
idly for general use, and it is more ad- 
visable to choose foliage designs or sprays on dark 
green, red and blue grounds. The two latter are the 
most perfectly ingrain. Green, as a rule, turns yellow 
after the first wash. For easy or wicker chairs, it is 
usual to make a loose cover or slip, which passes com- 
pletely over the chair ; but smaller ones require merely 
a covering for the stuffed seat. There are three kinds 
of loose covers: a sort of chair-shaped bag, an improved 
substitute for the dusting sheet ; the more closely- 
fitting cover, fastened at the back or side ; and a similar 
one which drops right over and is adjusted by tape 
strings, the latter being almost exclusively reserved for 
cane and wicker chairs. The best materials for these 



include cretonne, chintz, poplin, linen, drill, holland, 
crumb-cloth, crash, etc. Occasionally covers are more 
or less elaborately adorned with embroidery, either in 
bands, medallions, bouquets, etc., or, in plain linen 
and holland, ornamented with perpendicular strips of 
the material, vandyked at the edges, and slashed at in- 
tervals down the centre, to thread in and out a bright- 
colored ribbon. Lining is essential, both for strength 
and set, except with a particularly stout material ; the 
backings usually employed are, unbleached calico and 
what is known to upholsterers as longcloth lining. 

In venturing upon a loose cover, select, for the first 
trial, the most straight-backed chair in the house,^then 




DOOR-PANELS PAINTED JiY I'RUU HON. 
(IN THE COLLECTION OK COUNT II. DE GREFFULHE.) 



measure separately for the back, sides, seat and front, 
calculating, according to the width of the stuff, how 
many yards are required. Here shrewd reckoning 
serves for the experience which guesses the quantity al- 
most at a glance, and the correct, even though unprac- 
tised, worker can attain not only a good but a close 
fit. The next thing is to take the pattern. Many 
workers merely tear off the right length, with turnings 
of the several portions of the chair, and shape and pin 
them on the article itself. Some, for less trouble, do 
this on the wrong side of the fabric, and others, on ac- 
count of the pattern, on the right, turning the pins. 
Such a plan, though expeditious, is scarcely feasible for 



the novice, who will find it safer to take care that the 
pattern runs in the same direction and the sides match 
as closely as possible. Inattention to this may ruin an 
entire cover. Tack the various portions together and 
try them on the chair, now, with perfect safety, on the 
wrong side. At the junction of arms and back, gores 
make avast improvement ; their size and position admit, 
of no rule, as they vary in every chair ; judgment alone 
can guide the worker. When the cover fits satisfac- 
torily, stitch the seams strongly and overcast each with 
white cotton. Leave open, as preferred, either the 
central back seam from top to ground, or the right side 
seam from the seat, the latter being the least conspicu- 
ous place. In either case, the mode of 
finishing is the same. On the under edge 
run a two-inch strip to match, turn it 
over and fell down on the stitches ; this 
then projects one inch and forms a foun- 
dation for the button-holes. Finish the 
overlapping edge, make a false hem, and 
sew buttons on the wrong side of it, tak- 
ing care not to let the stitches through. 
By such a plan the button slips into the 
button-hole first as a hook into an eyelet 
hole. In a circular chair the sweep 
causes the outer back to set like a bal- 
loon. Rectify the fulness by taking in 
side and central plaits till the material lies 
smoothly. The curved outline, however, 
makes it rather difficult to manage this 
without a stretched and rather poor ap- 
pearance at the lower edge ; hence it is 
far more satisfactory to add a flounce, 
which will take up eight or ten inches of 
the height of the chair, and is to be cal- 
culated for in the first measurement. 
Cut off strips of the right depth, width- 
ways from the stuff, allowing one third 
of the exact size extra for fulness. Join 
up the selvedge seams, and gather the 
frill and set it into the chair-cover by a 
narrow cording. The flounce should be 
rather scanty at the back and sides, es- 
pecially when marked by a decided pat- 
tern ; plain colors always admit most ful- 
ness. When the cover is ready for slip- 
ping over, great- is the beginner's disap- 
pointment that the fit is not at once 
perfection. Hollow places "ride up," 
as upholsterers say, and suggest the real 
method for wickerwork and cane chairs, 
of keeping covers in place, sewing tape 
strings at every necessary spot, and tying 
down underneath through the cane, etc. 
This accomplishes the desired result. 

Sofa-covers, though of larger propor- 
tions, follow the foregoing rules. They 
include also the squab, pillow, and some- 
times bolster cases. The squab case is 
simple enough to cut out, but. requires 
particular neatness of execution in order 
that the joining of the breadths may leave 
no ugly line. The arrangement of the 
pattern, too, is all-important ; it should 
match so exactly that each strip or trail 
on the valance meets unbrokenly the cor- 
responding one on the border, and con- 
tinues thence on the upper side of the 
squab and sofa back. One side of the 
squab case is left open to admit the 
squab, and afterward neatly felled, tied 
or buttoned. For the latter, turn down 
a broad hem on the overlapping side, run 
a strip on the under side, and place the 
buttons and button-holes, as already ex- 
plained, in chair-covers. Squab cases, 
alike on both sides, can be turned when 
soiled, or else, if short of stuff, unbleached calico serves 
equally well underneath. In pillow-cases, from twenty- 
five inches to twenty-seven inches square is a medium 
size ; the^ top piece must be two or three inches wider 
than the lower one to pass easily over the raised sur- 
face, and keep the side selvedge seams well out of 
sight. The buttoning matches that of the squab case. 
Embroidered or Berlin wool-work pillows differ only in 
being stitched, instead of buttoned, on the fourth side, 
and they have a backing of another material generally 
harmonizing with the ground. For this, merino, cash- 
mere, and coburg are most appropriate ; silk and satin 
should be avoided as so apt to slide and get out of 



